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the speeches of Liberal leaders were consequently made up,
in the main, of criticism of the Cabinet's sorry record. Of
alternative policies there was but little mention; and such
little as there was consisted of the old topics, about which
Liberals had discoursed eloquently for twenty years or
more. Rosebery had been quite right when he declared
that'they would have to " clean the slate *\ though not, as
he recommended, by abandoning Irish Home Rule* It
was at this juncture, when there appeared to be so little
inspiration and originality on either side, that Chamberlain
sprang upon the country his proposals for Tariff Reform.
Far as he had wandered from the paths of his Radical middle
years, he had never lost sight of the <f condition of the
people " problem* And now he began to tour the countty,
reminding it of the poverty still existing, of the squalor
and the ill health; reminding it also that its population
and its trade were decaying; and passing into the keeping of
other nations* Free Trade, he maintained, was the cause
of much of this decay; and if his tariff proposals were
adopted, not only would the decay be arrested, but there
would be such an increase in revenue as would make it
possible for the Government to embark upon a big new
programme of social reform*
To this proposal, so confidently advanced by Chamberlain,
the answer of the Liberal leaders was an emphatic negative*
They believed that Free Trade was economically sound,
and Protection both economically unsound and' politically
injurious; and there they let the matter restu Foe Lloyd
George, however, it seemed far from enough merely to say
no to Chamberlain's plan* He had no patience wbtam
view, which seemed to be held by as many Libetefe ;3$
Conservatives, that things were yery well as thef fffttot-*1' Ofe
die contrary, he fully agreed with ChamberUin that things
were very bad, and that a prcgramiae <tf cfcfcsdc social